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Roman Catholic Writings on Ecumenism 


What do Roman Catholic writers mean when they dis- 
cuss “ecumenism” or “the ecumenical movement’? The 
materials here reviewed provide only a partial answer. 
For Roman Catholic writings on ecumenism are numerous 
and varied. It is perhaps fair to say that Roman Catholic 
writers use the term “ecumenical movement” when refer- 
ting to the World Council of Churches and related activi- 
ties, and the word “ecumenism” when speaking about 
Roman Catholic projects, programs, and emphases con- 
cerning unity or reunion. But there are exceptions as is 
revealed in what follows: 


Papal Doctrines on Ecumenism 

“The instruction of the Holy Office ‘On the Ecumenical 
Movement’ demands that Catholic theologians study the 
movements for Christian unity in the light of the doctrine 
and principles set forth by the Holy See,” Gregory Baum, 
0.S.A., writes in the introduction to his book, That They 
May Be One: A Study in Papal Doctrine, Leo XIII- 
Pius XII (Westminster, Maryland, The Newman Press, 
1958. $3.50). 

Fr. Baum writes that Pope Leo XIII in 1894 with an 
Encyclical, Praeculara Gratulationis, “is said to have in- 
augurated a new period in the history of the Church’s 
relationship to other Christian confessions.” The work 
by Fr, Baum is solely concerned with theology, “a sort of 
exegesis of the papal writings.” 

The study is intended to be a contribution to ecumenical 
dialogue. He believes “that in spite of the unique claims 
of the Catholic Church, the view of Christian unity pre- 
sented in the papal documents renders a dialogue not 
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only possible, but necessary.” For the witness of the Cath- 
olic Church “must always include the acknowledgment of 
the Christian elements surviving in the precarious state of 
separation.” 

After describing the unity of the Roman Catholic church 
and “the dissident Christians” of the East and of the West, 
Fr. Baum elaborates Papal teachings on “the supernatural 
good in dissident churches.” “The Church does not and 
cannot regard the manifestations of grace in dissident 
bodies as movements of competition; on the contrary she 
rejoices at Christian vitality wherever it may be found. . . . 
She approves and fosters what is born of grace and in a 
sense belongs to her, and she deplores and rejects the prin- 
ciples of error in which she can have no part.” The Popes 
studied by Fr. Baum have revealed, he writes, “their Cath- 
olic heart which welcomes the advance of revealed religion 
wherever the Holy Spirit is pleased to blow. . . .” 


The Church’s attitude toward the dissident is thus 
“complex,” but it does not, disregard authentic Christian 
elements: “it can only intend the healing and completing 
of these elements in the unity of Christ’s body.” 

In the final chapter on the exercise of Roman Catholic 
ecumenism, Fr, Baum presents “a theological characteriza- 
tion of ecumenical action,” which he says is not a complete 
doctrine. First of all, “it is only on the level of charity 
that the ecumenical efforts of all Christians, Catholic and 
non-Catholic alike, move along identically the same lines.” 

The World Council of Churches, in the words of its 
Central Committee in 1950, ‘cannot and should not be 
based on any particular conception of the Church.” The 
Council has, however, both deplored the divisions among 
the churches and has been a witness to unity. “To such 
a voice, it would seem, the Catholic Church could add 
her own ecumenical witness.” 

The attitude of Catholic ecumenism to the dissident 
should not be that of conventional missionary work; “‘its 
formal object is the healing of these traditions in view 
of their perfect health in the unity of the Church.” Ecu- 
menism demands patient research and the progress of 
thought.” “We must understand more correctly the beliefs 
and practices of the various churches (an historical in- 
quiry ), and we must strive for a greater penetration of the 
Word of God (a theological inquiry).” There remains 
“the faith that the Catholic Church is the home of all 
Christians.” However, as Pius XI wrote in an encyclical 
in 1923, “ ‘the ultimate union will not be brought about by 
human counsel, it will be due to the goodness of God 
alone.’ ” 

Fr. Baum writes that W. A. Visser ’t Hooft once noted 
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seven meanings of the word “ecumenical,” but stated that 
in modern times it has been widely used to designate 
“the quality or attitude which expresses the consciousness 
and desire for Christian unity.” This meaning, Fr. Baum 
says, is not of Roman Catholic origin, but has found favor 
among certain Catholic writers and seems to be in common 
use. Fr. Baum’s statement is: “By ecumenism we under- 
stand the divine office of reconciliation entrusted to the 
church as it manifests itself with respect to severed Chris- 
tians.” 


The paragraph below from the first encyclical of Pope 
John XXIII, Ad Petri Cathedram, may be pertinent. The 
encyclical, reviewed in this Service, February 6, 1960, in 
the section, “Unity of Faith,” included the following, ac- 
cording to the text released July 6, 1959, by the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference News Service, Washington: 

“There are quite a number of points which the Catholic 
Church leaves to the discussion of the theologians, both 
in so far as these points are not absolutely certain, and 
also, as the famous English writer, John Henry Cardinal 
Newman noted, in so far as controversies of this kind 
do not tear asunder the unity of the church, but rather 
greatly help (by striking new light out of the friction of 
the various opinions) to a deeper and better understanding 
of the dogmas, and level and strengthen the path to the 
attainment of that unity (cf. J. H. Newman, Difficulties 
of Anglicans, Vol. 1, Lect. X, p. 261. ff).” 


Approaches To The Ecumenical Question 


C, J. Dumont, O.P., well-known French Roman Cath- 
olic “ecumenist theologian” who has been writing on the 
World Council of Churches and on “the many different 
aspects of the mystery of unity,” has assembled many of 
his writings in the book, Approaches To Christian Unity 
(Baltimore, Helicon Press, 1959, $4.50). Father Dumont 
is a leader in the French Study Center, Istina, and the 
materials in the book were first published in French in the 
Center’s publication, Vers L’Umite Chretienne. The work 
is translated and introduced by Henry St. John, O.P. 

The writings are in the form of meditations and theo- 
logical analyses, and are addressed to fellow Roman Cath- 
olics. “They are concerned,” writes Father Dumont, “with 
the most fundamental elements of the Catholic doctrine 
of the unity which Christ has willed for his church.” 

To the “separated brethren,” Father Dumont says that 
his wish is “to understand, to see their point of view and 
what their beliefs mean to them.” He also makes clear 
that he aims “to seek to recognize the truth in what they 
hold, . . . to be patient and listen . . ., and by listening 
patiently to learn to detect where the spirit of truth is 
speaking in them.” “The greatest charity we can offer to 
any man or woman is a profound respect for their con- 
sciences. For the sincere conscience is God’s gift to all of 
us, by which we are enabled to do his will.” 

It is evident here, as in other writings by Roman Cath- 
olics, that when the term “ecumenical movement” is used 
it refers to the thought and activities associated with the 
World Council of Churches and other inter-denominational 
agencies. Within Roman Catholic circles the term “ecu- 
menical council” refers to a gathering of those already 
united in the Roman Catholic thought. And Catholic 
ecumenism relates to the many approaches to Christian 
unity and the problems and issues involved. Father Du- 
mont gives special consideration to the Eastern churches. 

Protestant readers will find here evidence of devoted 


study by a Roman Catholic of what is going on in the 
non-Catholic religious world. 


“Catholic Primer on Ecumenical Movement’ 


In A Catholic Primer on the Ecumenical Movement, 
Gustave Weigel, S.J., considers “non-Catholic ecumenism” 
as expressed in the World Council of Churches, “the dif- 
ferent manifestations of Catholic ecumenism,” and “g 
confrontation of Catholic theology with ecumenism” 
(Westminster, Maryland, The Newman Press, 1958, 95 
cents). The title is one of the “occasional essays for 
theology” prepared by the faculty of Woodstock College. 

The brief interpretation of the World Council of 
Churches notes the historical roots, including the notable 
Edinburgh Missionary Conference of 1910 and the per- 
sonal contributions of John R. Mott, Bishop Charles H, 
Brent, and Archbishop Nathan Soderblom. Fr. Weigel 
writes that the features of the World Council “have not 
yet hardened nor has any dominating tendency been re- 
vealed.” “There is zeal, fervor, and great hope” evident 
in World Council activities. The Eastern Churches and 
the Old Catholics are witnessing, with Protestants, “to the 
piety and charity palpable at World Council gatherings.” 
He discerns that one group in the World Council of 
Churches is strongly in favor of “union now,” but the 
various bodies “are not agreed on what the wna sancta 
is.’ Writing as a Roman Catholic theologian he feels that 
until there is agreement on doctrine there will not be one 
church as a result of World Council activities. The inter- 
pretation of the World Council is given in a few brief 
pages, with numerous generalizations that surely invite 
dissent from other interpreters. 

Roman Catholic ecumenisin is obviously different from 
that previously described, Fr. Weigel writes. There are 
various “Catholic ecumenical projects at work.” Examples 
are the activities of the Friars of the Atonement (At-one- 
ment) ; the Unitas Association at Rome, which publishes 
the international quarterly, Unitas, in three languages ; the 
Una Sancta movement in Germany (“the best known 
Catholic endeavor in the reunion effort”). There are also 
the ecumenical reviews, /stina, published in France 
under the editorship of Fr. C. J. Dumont; the Eastern 
Churches Quarterly, English; and the Herder-Korres- 
pondenz, German. “Catholic law obviously carries prin- 
ciples which will guide the Catholic interested in ecumeni- 
cal work, which simply is work for the reunion of all 
Christians into one church. The application of such prin- 
ciples sometimes is difficult, because the circumstances 
to which the application must be made are quite new.” 

The instruction of the Holy Office in 1949 is quoted 
indicating that while the Roman Catholic Church does not 
take part in non-Catholic ecumenical activities “ ‘she will 
never cease to pursue with deepest concern and promote 
with assiduous prayers to God every endeavor to bring 
about what was so close to the heart of Christ the Lord, 
viz., that all who believe in Him “may be made perfect in 
one” (Jn. 17:23).’” 


Schools of Thought Among Catholic Writers 

Two general emphases in the writings of Roman Cath- 
olic ecumenists are interpreted by George Tavard in his 
book, Protestant Hopes and the Catholic Responsibility 
(Notre Dame, Indiana, Fides Publishers, 1960. 75 cents). 
There are those who call plainly for “unity by absorbtion,” 
of Protestants by Roman Catholics, and those who stress 
“spiritual emulation” or “praying for each other with no 
other purpose than the sanctification of all Christians. 
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The latter, Fr. Tavard calls “the life blood of Catholic 
ecumenism.” The text here reviewed was first presented 
in the form of lectures at the Adult Education Centers 
in the Archdiocese of Chicago. 


“To organize public prayers for the conversion of non- 
Catholic Christians amounts to placing another hurdle 
in the way of mutual understanding and friendship,” writes 
Fr. Tavard. He regards this as now an “older form” of 
prayer, e.g., during the Chair of Unity Octave, a week in 
January, begun by Fr. Paul Wattson. “Yet the time when 
this formula for the Chair of Unity Octave was adequate 
has now passed... . Thus in many areas the former Chair 
of Unity Octave has become the Week of Universal 
Prayer for Christian Unity. At that time all Christians 
are urged to pray for their mutual sanctification. All the 
Christian world may then be united in a common prayer. 
It is undoubtedly this form of ecumenical prayer which 
will last.” 


“The Protestant Reformation of the 16th Century is 
now being completed, revised, and perhaps overcome in 
what may be called the ecumenical reformation of the 20th 
century,” Father Tavard states in the course of a discus- 
sion of the World Council of Churches and other ecumeni- 
cal endeavors among Protestants and Eastern Orthodox. 

Responsible action by Roman Catholics in relation to 
these developments is interpreted, in part, by the follow- 
ing generalization : 

“Ecumenism is the correct attitude. It respects the 
beliefs and even the errors of others because these beliefs 
and errors are important for others. It tries to understand 
instead of condemning. It is sure of its ground, yet 
it admits that others may not have received the grace con- 
cerning Christ in the same way. It recognizes religious 
pluralism as one of the providential circumstances through 
which God guides his church toward himself. It admits 
that the question of Christian reunion cannot be solved by 
individual conversions only ; it must be solved by a growing 
together in the truth on the level of the various Christian 
bodies.” 

The late Abbe Paul Couturier’s contributions are drawn 
upon by Fr. Tavard. In the latter’s words Couturier 
taught: “All Christians should emulate each other spirit- 
ually. They should be at the service of each other on 
the pilgrimage of mankind toward God. They should place 
all their charity at the disposal of the others. To love our 
neighbors as ourselves is the second commandment, which 
is similar and equal to the first. . . . Instead of relating 
ourselves to non-Catholics by a relationship of opposition, 
we should establish a spiritual exchange. For we need 
the spiritual lights of non-Catholic Christians and they 
need ours. The Spirit is active in them. The Holy 
Trinity has pitched its tent in the hearts of all those who 
have been baptized in its name. . . . The fruits of it in us 
should help our separated brethren ; and we should admire 
the fruits of the divine presence in them. Thus on the 
road to spiritual growth we can establish a new relation- 
ship. .. . The insights of saints and mystics of Christian 
unity may, in the future, open a way toward a mutual 
reconciliation of separated Christians.” 


Visser ‘t Hooft’s Appraisal of Catholic 
Writings 
“The ‘variations’ in ecumenical attitudes within the . . . 


Roman Catholic Church seem to be no less considerable 
than those within the World Council [of Churches] with 
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its many member churches,” W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, gen- 
eral secretary of the World Council of Churches wrote in 
an article, “Notes on Roman Catholic Writings Concern- 
ing Ecumenism,” in The Ecumenical Review, Geneva, 
January, 1956. 


“It is an impressive fact that the stream of Roman Cath- 
olic publications concerning ecumenical questions is still 
growing,” Dr. Visser 't Hooft observes. Also: “It is in- 
teresting to note that the Roman Catholic writers, prac- 
tically without exception, concentrate all their attention 
on issues of faith and order. For them the one and only 
ecumenical issue is the issue of the full unity of the 
Church in doctrine, in sacraments, in ministry. . . . But 
it has the great disadvantage that the Roman Catholic 
ecumenists do not see the ecumenical movement as a 
whole and do not appreciate sufficiently that in the World 
Council matters of faith and order are discussed in the 
framework of a wider ecumenical process.” 


After expressing the opinion that Roman Catholic 
writers on the ecumenism expressed by the World Council 
differ considerably in their knowledge of the Council, he 
closes his notes with the following: “In conclusion I would 
say that we have now to do with two types of Roman 
Catholic ecumenism (sometimes the two can be distin- 
guished in the writings of one and the same person). 
There is an ecumenism of the ‘outsider,’ who looks at the 
ecumenical movement as a strange and disturbing phe- 
nomenon. There is the ecumenism of the ‘insider’ who, 
even though his church is not in the World Council, feels 
that in what happens today in the whole field of inter- 
church relations and the search of unity sua res agitur 
and who is therefore existentially involved in it. We re- 
joice in the fact that (unless we read the signs of the 
times all wrong) the number of Roman Catholic ecumen- 
ists of this last category is constantly growing.” 


Conditions of Fruitful Dialogue 


The term “dialogue” seems to have “burst full-blown 
into the battle-scarred arena of Catholic-Protestant re- 
lations,” Robert McAfee Brown of Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, says in an article, “Rules for the 
Dialogue,” published in both The Christian Century, Chi- 
cago, February 17, 1960, and in The Commonweal, New 
York, February 19, 1960. 


Many people say there is need for the dialogue and 
want to engage in it. What is not clear is how it is to 
be conducted. Professor Brown ventures to lay down 
“certain basic conditions, if conversations between Roman 
Catholics and Protestants are to bring results.” 

The “indispensable minimum” is that each partner shall 
believe that “the other is speaking in good faith.” Each 
should have “‘a clear understanding of his own faith”; 
should “seek to understand the other’s faith’; should 
accept in humility and repentance responsibility “for what 
his group has done, and is doing, to foster and perpetuate 
division” ; “face the issues which cause separation as well 
as those which create unity.” 

Finally, “each partner must recognize that all that can 
be done with the dialogue is to offer it up to God.” 

“Dialogue can be a very dangerous pastime, for it may 
force us to give up some of our most cherished caricatures 
—and these die hard.” 

The statement is part of a book, An American Dialogue, 
by Robert McAfee Brown and Gustave Weigel (New 
York, Doubleday, 1960. $2.95). 
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Who Is Ready for Dialogue? 


Dialogue, or orderly conversation, is now frequently 
recommended among the adherents of the various religious 
groups in the United States. But who is educating for the 
process? Sister Joan Bland, professor of history at Trin- 
ity College, Washington, D. C., discusses this question in 
an article, “Education for the Dialogue,” in The Common- 
weal, New York 16, October 2, 1959. 

Her concluding words, addressed to Roman Catholic 
educators, are as follows: 

“The most important reason for the exercise of tolerance 
and courtesy in dealing with those from whom we differ 
most profoundly is of course the law of charity. We all 
know in theory that the second greatest commandment 
does not apply exclusively to our contacts with the Cath- 
olic, or even with the Christian world. In the absence of 
evidence to the contrary, we are obliged to presume the 
good faith of everyone. 


“The seeker of truth, if genuine, will be glad to pursue 
it anywhere; certainly he will learn much from the bril- 
liant and dedicated scholarship of many a contemporary 
American Protestant, Jew or secularist. If, by the mercy 
of God, we possess ultimate truth, we must nevertheless 
often bow our heads in admission that many are without 
it who have searched harder, and shown a deeper devotion 
to the seaich, than we have. For such we can surely feel 
only admiration and Christian love. To the extent of their 
competence we owe them professional respect as well. 


“Such are the attitudes that Catholic education might 
contribute to the dialogue. Our graduates can participate 
in the interests of the Church and of society only if they 
wish to do so, if they possess a confident and deeply per- 
sonal faith, if they have learned to understand the minds 
of their non-Catholic neighbors, and to respect their per- 
sons. They will recognize the competence of those who 
possess it, in whatever field they do possess it, no matter 
how deeply they may differ from such people about mat- 
ters of still greater importance. They will be courteous 
because they are confident, not in themselves, but in the 
ultimate security of the truth which has been entrusted to 
them. They will scorn the cheap victories of sarcasm, 
and they will not be perpetually pulling out the sword to 
defend Mater Ecclesia when no one has yet attacked her. 

“Of course, they will certainly recognize error, and 
face up to real disagreement. But they will be far more 
interested in finding points of sympathy and understand- 
ing, since it is from these that the dialogue must proceed. 

“This much is certain: it would be hard to overestimate 
the dialogue. For the dialogue may provide a better op- 
portunity than any human history has so far recorded to 
share divine truth—and to share this truth with the freely 
responding intellects of free men.” 


“Steady Stream of Reports from Europe” 


“In recent years a steady stream of reports from Europe 
has come to this country about gratifying dialogue be- 
tween Protestant and Roman Catholic theologians, acts 
of trust and charity hitherto considered inconceivable, and 
confidence in each other’s scholarship which makes con- 
sultation reasonable and collaboration likely,” Samuel J. 
Wylie, associate secretary, Division of College Work, Na- 
tional Council of the Protestant Episcopal Church, writes 
in an article, “Reformation and Roman Christians in Dia- 
logue,” in Religion and Life, Nashville, Tenn., Spring, 


1960. “In the past few months the first evidence of a 
like movement has begun to appear in the United States.” 

“Ecumenical encounters” in France and Germany have 
included Roman Catholic and Protestant theologians, and 
“mutual information” is reported to be “the first happy 
result.” Charles Moeller, a professor at Louvain is quoted: 
“A fruitful ecumenical dialogue should bear on the Holy 
Spirit, for he is Love and Koinonia, communion in the 
agape.” 

The new chair in “ecumenical theology” at Louvain has 
been “accepted and requested by the Belgian bishops and 
authorized by Rome. It is expected that non-Catholics 
will be among the visiting professors. Thus the ecumeni- 
cal theology being considered “is wider in scope than 
the boundaries of the Roman Catholic Church.” 

In Munich in a Corpus Christi procession Lutheran pas- 
tors have walked the streets on invitation of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy—‘‘this for the first time in 400 years.” 

“Lutheran and Roman Catholic theclogians, meeting 
one another in an informal movement known as Una 
Sancta in Germany have warned that actual union between 
the two bodies seems as impossible now as it ever did; 
nonetheless they commit themselves to God who brings the 
impossible to pass.” 

In the U. S. there has been systematic collaboration 
among biblical scholars. Certain Roman Catholic theolo- 
gians are taking part in various dialogues in a way that 
had not been thought possible even a few years ago. For 
example, Rev. Gustave Weigel, S.J., was invited to speak 
at a gathering of Lutheran clergymen and laymen in 
Toledo, Ohio, in 1959, 

“The growing encounters are deepening charity on both 
sides, and the desire for unity, and the willingness to ask 
that the Holy Spirit may guide us to a wisdom not yet 
ours.” 

Possibly we in the U. S., thinks Mr. Wylie, will not be 
able to do what the Europeans have achieved until we 
attain the humility to see “that Christendom is a thing 
of the past.” “Perhaps the key concept, or the catalyst, is 
the actual recognition that Christendom is no more. When 
we no longer view any Christian body as a competitor but 
rather as an ally in a hostile environment, we will be ready 
to sit with them to reread the New Testament and pick up 
its challenge in a way that we have not needed to do 
since the Church’s dubious victory in the days of Con- 
stantine.”” 


Oscar Cullman’s Proposal 


“Recently two large Protestant congregations in Zurich 
arranged to send one of their Sunday offerings to a poor 
Catholic mountain congregation. The main Roman Cath- 
olic Church in Lucerne did the same for a poor Protestant 
congregation and the priest wrote me... that the amount 
of the offering that Sunday was three times the usual 
amount. By doing this these churches proved once again 
that it is possible to demonstrate Christian solidarity be- 
tween difierent confessions on the congregational level.” 

These words are by Oscar Cullman, a professor at the 
University of Basle and also at the Sorbonne, in the book, 
A Message To Catholics and Protestants (Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1959. $1.50). 

Professor Cullman explains his proposal thus : “It would 
not be the separated churches themselves, but rather the 
separated Christians, who would take up a collection for 
one another in the local congregations.” Many Euro- 
peans, he adds, think the plan can be carried out by 
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commissions of lay persons from both faiths. He asks 
the Catholics and Protestants to approach the proposal 
in faith, and organize a yearly offering for one another 
“in connection with our prayers for one another.” “Truth 
and love will bring us closer together through the fact 
that we as brothers call on the same Lord.” 

One of Professor Cullman’s lectures on this theme was 
reviewed in this Service, February 6, 1960. 


“Roman Catholicism and Religious Liberty” 


An increasing number of Roman Catholic theologians, 
including influential persons in the hierarchy, favor re- 
ligious freedom, A. F. Carillo de Albornoz of the staff 
of the World Council of Churches writes in a booklet, 
Roman Catholicism and Religious Liberty, published, 1959, 
in Geneva by the World Council. (Available from World 
Council of Churches, 475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, 
N. Y. $1.00.) A portion of the study was noted in this 
Service, February 6, 1960, in a review of material pub- 
lished in The Ecumenical Review. 

“The present study tries to investigate only one Roman 
Catholic tendency concerning religious liberty—that which 
considers freedom as essentially linked with the Christian 
and evangelical spirit. As we point out ..., we do not 
forget that many Roman Catholics are still resolutely 
against this doctrinal position, but we think it necessary 
to stress the momentous importance, within the Roman 
Catholic Church, of the every day increasing stream in 
favor of religious liberty. If such an attitude should 
prevail in Roman Catholic thinking and practice, there is 
no doubt that new ways would open towards an ecumenical 
understanding with our Catholic brethren.” 


Roman Catholics Studying Protestant 
Theology 


More than half of all doctoral dissertations submitted 
to Roman Catholic theological faculties of West Germany 
now deal with Protestant theology, Ernst Kindler, a Ger- 
man Lutheran theologian, reports. He said this was indic- 
ative of the growing ‘dialogue” between Protestant and 
Catholic theologians in West Germany. He lectured for 
a month in 1960 at St. Paul’s Luther Theological Semi- 
nary, St. Paul, Minn. 

A professor at the University of Muenster in West 
Germany, he said interreligious theological contacts have 
multiplied since the end of World War II when Protes- 
tant and Catholic clergymen were brought closer together 
by the common struggle against Nazism. 

Prof. Kindler said the theological encounter takes place 
in annual week-long meetings of Lutheran and Catholic 
Sage in local church discussions sponsored by the 

na Sancta (“One Faith”) movement, and in books and 
articles. 

Catholic theologians are doing more in the study of 
Protestant theology than Protestants are doing in the 
study of Catholic theology, he stated. 

The need for Protestants to know more about modern 
Catholic theology is one reason that the Lutheran World 
Federation is starting its inter-confessional foundation, 
Prof. Kindler added. He is a member of the LWF'’s com- 
mission on theology. 

Protestants, he said, “should not be content with mere 
slogans but should have real knowledge of what modern 
Roman Catholic theology is today.” (Religious News Serv- 
ice, February, 1960.) 
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On “Molten” American Catholicism 


“American Catholicism, far from being monolithic, is 
in fact molten, susceptible of taking any one of a variety 
of possible shapes depending upon the outcome of the 
conflicting pressures, shocks, and strains in the present 
upheaval and realignment of forces in American society.” 
The words above were written by George H. Williams, 
professor of church history at the Harvard Divinity 
School, in an article, “Issues Between Catholics and Protes- 
tants at Midcentury,” in Religion in Life, Nashville 2, 
Tenn., Spring, 1954. 

“The American experience of civil and religious liberty 
has penetrated to the interior of the [Roman Catholic] 
Church and may well bring about a comprehensive, au- 
thoritative restatement of the traditional Catholic thesis 
on the proper relationship between Church and State,” 
writes Professor Williams. Archbishop John T. Mce- 
Nicholas, speaking for the American Bishops, is quoted 
as declaring in 1948: “*We deny absolutely and without 
qualification that the Catholic Bishops of the United States 
are seeking a union of Church and State by any endeavors 
whatsoever either proximately or remotely.’ ” 

The American Roman Catholics, thinks Professor Wil- 
liams, have been mightily affected by such factors as 
the voluntary support of the parishes, the “immigrant 
psychology,” a sense of solidarity between clergy and 
laity, the penetration of “a free Protestant-secular democ- 
racy,” and finally “the intellectual maturation of the 
church on all levels.” 

Toward American life, American Catholicism displays 
alternate moods of caution and confidence. In short, it 
is “ambivalent in its feeling toward American society as 
a whole.” Catholicism developed “in an alien environment 
and amidst the often bigoted and at times cruel resistance 
of a native, sectarian Protestantism.” 

It also appears at times, however, that “American 
Catholics have taken over something of the expansive, 
optimistic spirit of the main body of Protestantism of 
an earlier period. 

“In the United States the Roman Church must for the 
first time in its millennial experience try to interpret its 
role in a largely secularized, post-Protestant society which 
has few memories and no monuments from a Catholic 
Age.” 


Catholic Writer on Protestant Insights 


“We would .. . do well to try and capture some of these 
creative insights [of a number of Protestant writers on 
theology] in our own thinking within the church,” writes 
Charles Stinson in The Commonweal, 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y., April 15, 1960. 

“The liberal past” of Protestantism “can be viewed only 
negatively from the present,” Mr. Stinson writes. Thus 
he thinks that Neo-orthodoxy is the only school of thought 
that can be discussed. 

“There are a number of fundamental insights in Neo- 
orthodox thought which help explain its admirable fer- 
tility,” Mr. Stinson generalizes. “Foremost, perhaps, is its 
clear recognition of the essential ambiguity of all tem- 
poral religious existence both in itself and vis-a-vis the 
types of infidelity around it—and within it.” The Neo- 
orthodox also possess “a sense for the inexpressible poign- 
ance of this world. .. .” 

“There are, of course, from the Catholic viewpoint cer- 
tain major intrinsic faults in Neo-orthodox thought—sub- 
jectivism, voluntarism, and a bias against historicity.” 
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Protestants and Jews View Roman Catholics 


A Roman Catholic publisher, Sheed and Ward, has 
asked six non-Catholics known for their informed good- 
will to take a fresh and candid look at American Roman 
Catholics and to provide a “mirror.” As a result, four 
non-Catholic Christians and two Jews have provided chap- 
ters in the book, American Catholics: A Protestant-Jewish 
View (New York, Sheed and Ward, 1959. $3.75). Gus- 
tave Weigel, S.J., who teaches ecclesiology at Woodstock 
College, writes a brief “Catholic Postscript.” 

Among the essays is one by Robert McAfee Brown of 
Union Theological Seminary, who has become one of the 
leading advocates among Protestants of fruitful dialogue 
among leaders of American religious groups. He quotes 
Peter Vierick’s remark that “Catholic-baiting is the anti- 
Semitism of the liberals,” and the word of Arthur Schlesin- 
ger, Sr., that prejudice against the Catholic Church has 
been “the deepest bias in the history of the American 
people.” Not all Protestants will agree with these state- 
ments, writes Professor Brown, but he thinks that “there 
are legitimate Protestant fears and concerns about Catholi- 
cism which need to be discussed by Catholics and Protes- 
tants together.” 

Some of these concerns, he states, have to do with “the 
inner nature of Catholicism itself,” and “the relationship 
of Catholicism to the rest of culture.” 

While many Protestant concerns are based on misinfor- 
mation and others arise from blunders by Roman Catholics, 
nevertheless, Professor Brown contends, valid concerns 
“spring out of positive Christian convictions, out of genu- 
ine concern for the rights of minority groups, and out 
of respect for, rather than an idolatry of, political democ- 
racy.” 

Martin Marty, who has been studying American re- 
ligions and religious history, writes that American Cath- 
olics and Protestants have been engaged in “monologues.” 
Both have had commitment but have lacked “dialogue.” 
He pleads that monologue be now succeeded by dialogue. 


Church-Union Negotiations, 1957-1959 


A “Survey of Church Union Negotiations, 1957-1959,” 
prepared by Keith R. Bridston of the World Council of 
Churches, appears in The Ecumenical Review, January, 
1960 (17 Rte de Malagnou, Geneva, and 475 Riverside 
Drive, New York 27. $1.00 a copy). Dr. Bridston notes 
only material “which is already public property” with 
respect to the various systematic conversations or plans 
among representatives of many religious bodies through- 
out the world. The summary now published supplements 
accounts previously published in The Ecumenical Review, 
April, 1957 ; October, 1955 ; April, 1954; in Stephen Neil’s 
book, Towards Church Union, 1937-1952 (London, SCM 
Press, 1952). For an earlier review in INFORMATION SERV- 
ICE see our issue of December 28, 1957. Among the 
developments described are the following: 


U.S. A. 


The United Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. was 
formed in May, 1958, by a merger of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. A. and the United Presbyterian 
Church of North America, becoming “the largest body in 
the world-wide Presbyterian family” and including over 
9,500 local congregations and over 3,000,000 members. A 
communication has been sent by officers of this church to 
nine other American bodies within the Reformed and 


Presbyterian system “inviting them to enter into unity 
discussions with the new body.” 

A_synod of the United Church of Christ, a merger in 
1957 of the General Council of the Congregational Chris. 
tian Churches and the Evangelical and Reformed Church, 
met in July, 1959, adopted a statement of faith, but post. 
poned action on a proposed constitution until another 
meeting in 1960 [when the Synod adopted a draft, now 
referred to the two bodies for final action]. Until a con- 
stitution is adopted and officially ratified by votes of the 
constituencies of the two bodies, the separate procedures of 
both bodies remain in effect. Informal contacts have been 
made by officers of the United Church of Christ with 
United churches in other parts of the world, “and there 
are plans to explore ‘the future witness of interconfes- 
sional united churches in general ecumenical conversa- 
tions.’”” The Council on Christian Unity of the Disciples 
of Christ has already responded to “overtures from the 
United Church of Christ.” 

“The American Lutheran Church” is the name of a new 
body which begins to function January 1, 1961, with head- 
quarters in Minneapolis. The bodies merged are Amer- 
ican Lutheran Church, the Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
and the United Evangelical Lutheran Church. (See Inror- 
MATION SERVICE, February 6, 1960.) 

Another merger under consideration since 1955 is one 
including the Augustana Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
the American Evangelical Lutheran Church, the Finnish 
Evangelical Lutheran Church (Suomi Synod), and the 
United Lutheran Church. In 1959 approval was given to 
both the organizational and doctrinal basis. (See INFor- 
MATION SERVICE, February 6, 1960.) [In 1960 further 
steps toward the merger were authorized by the bodies.] 

Members of local churches of the American Unitarian 
Association and the Universalist Church of America have 
voted on a plan to form the “Unitarian Universalist Asso- 
ciation” [since announced as effective in 1961]. 


Europe 


A plan for merging five of the “free churches” of Den- 
mark with some 1,500 members is being considered by 
representatives of the bodies in 1960. 

Theologians, officials, and the general public in the Lu- 
theran, Reformed and “union” churches are being asked 
in Germany to discuss the following question: “What do 
we, as members of the One Apostolic Church, understand 
as essential in what the Bible says about Holy Commun: 
ion?” The question was proposed by theologians ap- 
pointed by the bodies in 1957. 

The Lambeth Conference of Bishops of the Anglican 
Communion in 1958 considered both Anglican-Presby- 
terian and Anglican-Methodist relationships in Great 
Britain, stated that the proposals were of a long-term 
nature, that immediate unity was not in prospect, but 
that “ ‘organic unity must at all times and in all cases be 
the ultimate goal.’” The Anglican-Presbyterian proposals 
were declared unacceptable by the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland, 1959, after wide public discussion 
and controversy. Representatives of the Methodist Con- 
ference of England and of the Church of England have 
so far made no recommendations but have reported their 
deliberations to their churches. The Lambeth Conference 
encouraged continuance of the conversations. 


Asia 
A Plan of Church Union in North India/Pakistan, pub- 


lished in its third form in 1957, is now being considered 
by the seven negotiating churches involved. Unlike the 
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form of the now well-known Church of South India, the 
plan for North India and Pakistan includes the Baptists 
and it also contemplates “the unification of the ministry 
from the outset.” Further it includes the Methodist Church 
in Southern Asia, a branch of the Methodist Church, 
U. S. A. and thus introduces “the problem of the unifica- 
tion” of episcopates. 

The Church of South India, formed in 1947, con- 
tinues to be frequently observed and discussed. “The 
highly competent and sympathetic studies made of the 
CSI by Roman Catholic ecumenists are striking testimonies 
to this fact.” The CSI is now looked upon as “one of the 
most illuminating ‘experimental laboratories’ of church 
union in existence.” Discussions between the CSI and the 
Lutheran Churches in South India have centered upon 
“episcopacy.” “The relations of the Churches of Anglican 
Communion to the CSI remain anomalous,” writes Dr. 
Bridston. 

Seven Lutheran denominations in Japan are considering 
plans for a merger. 


World Council of Churches’ Actions, 1960 


Recent developments in the Roman Catholic Church in 
regard to unity were appraised in a report made by the 
Executive Committee of the World Council of Churches to 
the Central Committee in session in St. Andrews, Scotland, 
August, 1960. The report mentioned the forthcoming 
Vatican Council as an event “which, while not dealing 
directly with the question of unity, is meant to have con- 
siderable influence on the ecumenical situation.” It also 
referred to the new Vatican Secretariat for matters of 
unity headed by Cardinal Bea. The report said the 
developments show how much has happened since a Papal 
Encyclical of 1928, “which contained a wholly negative 
interpretation of the ecumenical movement.” 

The Executive Committee said that there is little doubt 
that the Vatican has come to see that the ecumenical 
movement is not inspired by vague humanitarianism but by 
basic Christian conviction. It declared that the Vatican 
is now to become active in ecumenical conversation and 
will no longer leave the initiative up to individual Cath- 
dlics, but will begin to speak and act itself in relation to 
other churches and ecumenical organizations. 

The Executive Committee of the World Council said 
that the full meaning of the developments would only be 
clear later, but stated under five points, as follows: 

1) The fact that dialogue with the Roman Catholic 
Church is possible is to be welcomed. 

2) It is to be hoped that the informal discussions be- 
tween Roman Catholic theologians and those of other 
churches which have been going on will not be superseded 
by more official discussion. At the present stage, it is pre- 
cisely informal discussions which can best contribute to 
the removal of misunderstanding. 

3) No church should fear that the World Council of 
Churches will in any way seek to speak or act for its 
members in the matter of church union. The World Coun- 
cil is not authorized constitutionally to act in such matters 
where each church makes its own decision in full freedom. 
The point must be made, the report said, because the 
question is sometimes raised whether the World Council 
of Churches will enter into formal or informal conversa- 
tion with the Roman Catholic Church about church union. 
“The answer is that this is quite out of the question 
because of the character of our movement.” 

4) The World Council may, however, take the oppor- 
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tunity to present to the new Vatican Secretariat convic- 
tions on basic matters such as religious liberty and social 
action. 

5) It should be remembered that the creation of the 
Vatican Secretariat does not mean that any of the funda- 
mental differences which exist between the Roman Cath- 
olic Church and the churches in the World Council of 
Churches have been solved. The change is in procedure 
and climate. 

The opportunity for “dialogue is to be grasped but it 
means that real problems will come too. Therefore our 
task in that dialogue will be to represent the insights which 
God has given us together in the fifty years since our 
movement was started.” 


The Central Committee also took action to bring the 
concerns of the Commission on Faith and Order “more 
centrally” into the work of the World Council. It author- 
ized the enlargement of the present executive staff from 
one to three, urged it to take a more active role in regional 
faith and order conferences and authorized it, when in- 
vited, to provide consultative services to merging churches. 
It also gave approval to a statement of the Faith and 
Order Commission’s triennial meeting held in 1960. 

That statement declares that the unity sought is pri- 
marily a local unity or “one which brings all in each place 
who confess Christ Jesus as Lord into a fully committed 
fellowship with one another. . . .” 

The statement emphasizes that the unity sought “is not 
of uniformity nor a monolithic power structure.” In pre- 
senting the statement to an earlier session Commission 
vice-chairman Professor Henri d’Espine, of the Univer- 
sity of Geneva, said it “implies that there would no 
longer be in each locality several churches, but one church 
comprising all those in that locality who confess the Lord- 
ship of Jesus Christ.” 

a he said, “their union would be based on the 
same baptism and express itself by the preaching of the 
same Gospel and by participation in the one bread.” It 
would mean that “the local community would be linked 
to the whole Christian community of all times and of all 
places by the fact that its ministry and members would be 
acknowledged by all.” He added that “by its very nature 
such a unity is visible, but it does not imply a single 
centralized ecclesiastical institution. ...” (Releases of the 
World Council of Churches.) 


“The Quest for Church Unity” 


Matthew Spinka expresses a preference for the “fed- 
eralists” in his lectures on church unity published in the 
book, title above (New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1960. $2.50). He thinks that there is no movement more 
important and potentially beneficial in the churches today 
than the quest for church unity. 

He recommends moving step by step, working toward 
proximate goals. Perhaps it is not unfair to say that 
he would stress the art of the possible. 

“Accordingly,” he writes, “the problem reduces itself 
to an accommodation among the Protestant denominations 
where, despite the many and serious obstacles and barriers, 
the task does not appear wholly insurmountable.” 

In the foreseeable future, Professor Spinka regards any 
conceivable or satisfactory rapprochement between Protes- 
tantism and Roman Catholicism as not possible. He also 
notes that the Eastern Orthodox leaders who attended 
the Evanston Conference declared their “profound convic- 
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tion that the Holy Orthodox church alone has preserved 
in full and intact ‘the faith once delivered to the saints.’ ” 
The Roman Catholic writers quoted simply ask for reunion 
by absorption of others into that church. 

“But above all,” writes Professor Spinka, “we must 
remember that real unity is a spiritual entity, not an exter- 
nal organization. It is the cultivation of this irenic spirit 
of mutual organization and fellowship — the koinonia — 
without which all other efforts would be in vain.” 


“Ecumenical Streams in Protestant 
Christianity” 


Reference material on the subject above, by Frank W. 
Price, appears in the Occasional Bulletin of the Missionary 
Research Library, 3041 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y., 
April 30, 1960, Vol. XI, No. 4. Section I lists six Protes- 
tant “interdenominational ecumenical” agencies, e.g., World 
Council of Churches, International Missionary Council.” 

Section II contains information on “denominational fel- 
lowships or confessional! federations” that are international 
organizations. Notes are here given on the latter section: 

Baptist World Alliance, founded in 1905, has had dele- 
gates from 60 nations at its meetings. One of its offices 
is at 1628 16th St., Washington 9, D. C. 

Friends World Committee for Consultation, organized 
in 1937, promotes fellowship among constituents in 30 na- 
tions. The American Section and Fellowship Council 
has an office at 29 S. 12th St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

International Congregational Council, organized in 1891, 
brings together representatives from 20 nations. Head- 
quarters are maintained at 110 Memorial Hall, Farring- 
ton St., London E.C. 4, England. 

Lambeth Conference of Bishops of the Anglican Com- 
munion, c/o Lambeth Palace, London, S.E. 1, has dele- 
gates from 39 nations. The first Conference was held in 

867. 

Lutheran World Federation, Geneva, Switzerland, was 
organized in 1923, as a free association of Lutheran 
churches throughout the world. 

Mennonite World Conference was organized in 1925, 
and has representatives from the nations in which there are 
Mennonite churches. The office is at Goshen College, 
Goshen, Ind. 


Do you know some person or some group that might 
profit from INFORMATION SERVICE? Quantity rates or 
sample copies supplied on request. 

Here is what parish ministers, educators, church admin- 
istrators and students have said about INFORMATION 
SERVICE: 

In my judgment the /nformation Service is one of the 
finest services rendered to the Church by the National 
Council. — Stanley U. North, General Secretary, The 
Division of Church Extension and Evangelism, The 
Board of Home Missions, Congregational and Christian 
Churches. 

Our students are constantly exposed to Information Serv- 
ice. I use it a great deal. It is excellent. — Prof. E. G. 
Homrighausen, Princeton Theological Seminary. 

There are few items that reach my desk that are more 
carefully read and valued than this one-—Grant M. Stolz- 
fus, Mennonite Publishing House, Scottdale, Pa. 

I... have increasing use for information [in /nfor- 
mation Service issues]. . . —-Austin F. Lindley, student, 
Garrett Seminary, Evanston, III. 


World Conference of Pentecostal Churches, organized 
in 1945, includes representatives of Holiness and Pente. 
costal Churches, and Assemblies of God. The office ad. 
dress is P.O. Box 8615, Dallas 15, Texas. 

World Convention of Churches of Christ (Disciples), 
organized in 1930, includes representatives from 34 coun- 
gs The office is at 475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, 

Alliance of Reformed Churches Throughout the World 
Holding the Presbyterian Order, formed in 1877, operates 
chiefly as a fraternal gathering of representatives of 
churches in 49 countries. The North American Secretary 
is Dr. James I. McCord, president of Princeton Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Princeton, N. J. 


Ecumenical Handbook 


A Weltkirchen Lexicon, compiled by Franklin H. Lit- 
tell and Hans Hermann Walz is published in German b 
Krenz-Verlag, Stuttgart, W. Germany (1960. $14.00). 
The subtitle reads Handbuch der “Okumene” (Handbook 
of Ecumenism). This comprehensive work runs to almost 
900 pages, with two columns per page. There are articles 
on the personalities of the many nations and churches 
that have participated in the ecumenical movements, as 
well as on church bodies and events. Numerous photo- 
graphs and charts are included. A chart on column 1048, 
for example, lists the places and dates of the various inter- 
denominational world conferences held, beginning with 
Edinburgh in 1910. Among many Americans contributing 
articles are Samuel McCrea Cavert, Elmer T. Clark, John 
Dillenberger, Paul Empie, O. Frederick Nolde, D. Eltor. 
Trueblood. 


“A Primer on Church History” 


Stanley I. Stuber has thoroughly revised his book, How 
We Got Our Denominations, subtitle above, first published 
in 1927 (New York, Association Press, 1959. $3.50). Mr. 
Stuber, now secretary of the Council of Churches of Kan- 
sas City, first drew up the subject matter as a mimeo- 
graphed lesson text for a class at Bates College. The 
materials are arranged in the following four sections: The 
Early Church, The Ancient Catholic Church, The Protes- 
tant Reformation, The Modern Church. There are chap- 
ters on the Roman Catholic Church, the Eastern Churches, 
the main “families” of Protestant bodies, and the Protes- 
tant bodies that do not fit into families or groups. A 
final chapter contains notes on important interdenomina- 
tional organizations. The chapters contain descriptive data, 
questions for discussion, assignments for study. There 
is also a selected list of references, 


“Faith and Order Trends” 


In December, 1960, a new twelve-page periodical Faith 
and Order Trends began publication. To appear bi-month- 
ly, except in August and September, Trends is sponsored 
by the Faith and Order Studies unit of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches. 

The periodical lists and describes books and pamphlets 
as they appear on subects related to the Ecumenical Move- 
ment and particularly to Faith and Order. 

Information will be included on projects in Faith and 
Order in the churches and in the Councils of Churches. 
News of important meetings, actions, statements, and 
church unions will be given. Special articles will appear on 
occasion. 
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